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In the small business with only half a dozen or so
employees everybody knows how and where the
wages come from. The workers know that if the
boss has no work to do, they will not get money,
and that if they are very slow in their jobs, the
boss will be unable to compete on a price basis
with some other business that has speedier men.
It is only when the selling and the accounting are
very far away from the men on the bench that
the work and the wage lose connection. In the
moderate-sized factory it is not necessary to lose
this touch.
Take this experience. The Irving Pitt Company had
never had a strike; they had always paid as high or
higher wages than were being paid in the community;
they had reduced hours to forty-four, and generally
were on a fair basis with their five hundred men.
They had an open shop, and although they did not
treat with the unions as such, union and non-union
men were on exactly the same basis in the shop.
Then came a union organizer and forthwith, and
without formulating any demands whatsoever, the
men started to walk out. The president of the com-
pany asked the group what it wanted. Some did
not know; others replied, "more money."